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Can You Live Up to It? 


VZou have something to live up to, Youth 

of the World. Can you do it ? 

You have to live up, to the life of the 
people all round you, the cb'mmon folk of 
everv land. You read of Joan of Arc defend¬ 
ing the freedom of France and defving her 
judges; of poor John Stubbs who, when 
they cut off one hand, held up the other and 
cried God Save the Oueen ; of Latimer and 
Ridley walking into the fire rather than 
betray their faith ; of Cromwell’s men at _ 
Mansion Moor fighting Jor’ the freedom of 
England ; of the men of the Light Brigade 
who rode into the teeth of death ; of Eliza¬ 
beth Fry who mingled with' desperate crim¬ 
inals, and Florence Nightingale storming at 
governments and generals- and sweeping' 
them out of her way. But there are no 
immortals in the story of our race who surpass 
in glory the common people of the world. 

Bravest People Ever Known 

. You have to live up to the heroic spirit 
of the bravest people ever known. You 
have a debt to all free men that eternity 
can never pay. 

You have heard that the old folk have 
made a mess of the world. You have been 
told that the last generation made a bitter 
mistake and brought you to this. It is not 
true. They did what they could. Life is not 
so.easy as you think. The world is not so 
simple as it looks. There are thousands of 
millions of us with our own ideas. There are 
'a hundred countries with their own notions 
of how to run the earth. 

r J"ni: only way to rule the world is to rule it 
with freedom for all men and all nations, 
and witli a fair share of its good things for 
all. We have done our best for a hundred 
years to persuade the world to go this way. 
We saved mankind from tyranny more than 
a hundred years ago, fighting iNapoleon for 
twenty years and beating him down at last. 

But the truth is that for half the time that 
has passed since then another tyrant has 
Men copying Napoleon and seeking to 
possess the earth. For seventy years Ger¬ 
many has tried to beat down freedom in 
Europe and to rule it as the Germans are 
piled, with a whip. . 

Pivot of World Peace 

It is God’s plan that ever} 7 man shall be 
free to live a life of dignity, good comfort, 
and good courage, and it has been our wav 
of life to spread this happiness among man¬ 
kind. We have tried the Nazi way in ages 
past, when men like Hitler ruled our Island, 
and we know what it is. We found a better 
way hundreds of years ago and have built up 
a peaceful way of life for one quarter of 
mankind. The British Empire has been for 
a century the pivot of World Peace. It has 
harmed no man. It has been the friend of 
every land. It swept the pirates off the seas 
and kept them free. It put down slavery. 
It bore the heat and burden of the day to 
make the world a tranquil place in which all 
peoples, all races, and all nations could live 
in their own way, each nation free, each 
striving to be great. 

CjKYENTY . years ago Germany challenged 
France as the cornerstone of a Free Europe, 
and the next challenge was to be against 
the British Empire. For a whole generation 
it built up a military and naval machine 
to break up the civilisation based on the 
Pax Britannica. It hated freedom. It thirsted 


for conquest, and in 1914, thinking its 
opportunity had come, it set out to’ conquer 
Europe and to destroy British power. We 
were not ready ; we never are ready for 
war; but the whole world rallied to our side, 
and it was the German machine that was 
broken and not the British Empire. 

What the Last Generation Did 

That was what the,last generation did for 
you. It saved human freedotn for the world 
and made it possible (or you to be born under 
the proudest flag that flies. It gave a 
million of the best men Of our race and taxed 
its moral, physical, and financial strength 
almost beyond .endurance to give you 
opportunity. It strove lor twenty years to 
get rid of'war so that you might live in a 
warless world. It-had promised to disarm, 
and it disarmed itself to the point of danger 
while Germany was secretly arming to take 
revenge; and again when the Nazi's started 
the Second World War it was plain to all the 
world that this country was not ready. 
It was the bulwark of freedom and it had 
hardly a pebble in its sling when the greatest 
armed force the world has'ever seen set out 
to enslave mankind. 

'». ■ 

Perhaps it will begin to dawn on you 

that the world of freedom which seemed 
so strong was really like the 'house built 
on the sands.' If it did not collapse like a 
pack of cards, it was the spirit of the last 
generation, so- much abused, that saved it. 
It was the -fear of what the British Empire 
would do that held back the tyrants until 
they thought themselves so strong that 
nothing could defeat them. If force can 
overcome the world, they had such force 
that the whole, of Europe must be over¬ 
whelmed before the British Empire could 
say Oliver Cromwell. 

But force cannot overcome the world. 
There is something stronger than tanks 
and planes and ships and guns. It is the 
spirit in every free man and woman on the. 
earth, the spirit you have to live up to. It 
is implanted in all our lives by God Himself. 

Ordinary People of All Lands 

Do you marvel when you read of the 
heroism of all the ordinary people of all 
lands, fighting, dying, suturing for a better 
world ? They see their houses wrecked, 
their villages burned down, the good earth 
scorched, all that they have and are thrown 
into the raging furnace of the war. They see 
their fathers and brothers and sons put up 
against a wall and shot,’ hundreds of them, 
thousands of them, hundreds of thousands, 
because they would not betray their home¬ 
land. They die singing the Marseillaise while 
the traitors of Vichy look on. They cling to 
little rafts at sea while Hitler’s ghouls turn 
machine-guns on to them. They risk their 
lives by day and night while German assassins 
pass their doors. All over the world it is 
happening, this incredible stand of ordinary 
people against the mechanised powers, of 
barbarism seeking to blot them out of life. 

'P'here came out of Germany the other day 
a picture of the truth that will out, 
wlratever happens. It is one of the things 
never to be forgotten, for it is a portrait of 
the madman of Berlin who has enslaved his, 
own people and would.enslave us all. He 
must be counted among the world’s great 
cowards, for there is no recorded incident 
of heroism in all his soldier’s life. 
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The King’s 

Qbseevant visitors to London 
in the happy days of peace 
would look up with delight at 
the little ships riding high on 
the lamp-standards in .the Mall, 
and indeed it was a pleasant 
sight to see this model fleet 
lining the King’s highway from 
the Admiralty to' Buckingham 
' Palace, like’ argosies home from 
f sea. But war has wrought its 
. changes here, and though obser¬ 
vant folk may still look aloft 
and see these little ships with 
sails unfurled, they will notice 
also that almost every one is 


Neighbours 

laden with precious cargo, for 
the London birds have discovered 
that they make ideal nesting- 
places.- Nearly every ship lias its 
vest. The argosies have become 
houseboats, and soon there will 
be scores of fledgelings boasting 
in song that they were born 
next-door to Buckingham Palace. 

If a cat may look at a king, it 
is no less true that a bird may 
live and fly in the King’s high¬ 
way if it listeth, and! we have 
no. doubt that our princesses 
delight in these feathered . tres¬ 
passers of a royal domain. 



* Continued Irom the previous column 
It was his friend Goering who 
drew his portrait for us in a 
moment of frankness or forget¬ 
fulness, telling us that in a 
desperate hour the Fuehrer pac$d 
vp and down the Dugout, liis eyes 
burning with pain, for he was 
suffering deeply for his people. 

’J’iiat is a picture of the mounte¬ 
bank who would conquer 
the world, and with it in the 
papers was a picture of a little 
farm in. Kent which has been 
carrying on while the bombs 
were falling on the edge of 
Dover’s white cliffs. Nothing can 
drive them from their little farm, 
and old Tom Goodson stands by 
his flock. He does not pace up 
and down the dugout while his 
Iambs are slaughtered. 

The terror that for two genera¬ 
tions has been not far below 


the surface is now in all our lives. 
We have to face it as heroic 
spirits have faced peril and death 
in ages past. Never was a nobler 
prize for those who fight, for 
the reward of all this suffering 
is a better life for all mankind. 

Jt is ours, yours, to be worthy of' 
all the lives and all the courage 
that are being poured out for 
us into this bottomless pit of 
sorrowful humanity, and to 
pledge ourselves that never, 
while life lasts, will we forget it 
or betray it. Can you live up to 
it ? Let us consecrate our lives, 
our years, our powers, to the 
glorious task God has laid down 
for us, the creation of a world 
of boundless happiness and end¬ 
less opportunity, in which 
Man to man, the whole, world o’er, 
■Shall brothers be, for all- this. 

Arthur Mes - 
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The Seated Papers of 
Abraham Lincoln 

'T’he world has still much to learn of Abraham Lincoln, for we 
are reminded that there remain in the Library of Congress, 
in Washington, six trunks of Lincoln’s letters and papers which 
have yet to be made public. 


This collection of interesting' 
papers is sealed until July 26, 
1947, by instructions in the will of 
Lincoln’s son. We could wish the 
date were a little nearer, for it 
would be - thrilling to have the 
letters while the war for freedom 
is on. There are more than ten 
thousand letters and papers in 
the six' trunks, and no man can 
say what is in them. 

Once before a great speech of 
Lincoln’s was unknown to the 
worlcl for forty years, being at 
last printed for the first time in 
McClure’s Magazine for Septem¬ 
ber, 18S6, and in it was this pas¬ 
sage, which might well have been 
spoken after Pearl Harbour: 


The Union is underdoing a 
fearful strain; but it is a stout old 
ship, and has weathered many a 
hard blow’, and the steps in their 
coursesaye, an invisible Power 
greater than the puny efforts of 
men, will fight for us. But we our¬ 
selves must, not decline the bur¬ 
den of responsibility, nor take 
counsel of unworthy passions. 
Whatever duty urges us to do or 
to omit, must be done ■ or 
omitted. ... 

In a later passage* of this 
speech Lincoln said that “those 
who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves; and 
under the rule of a just God 
cannot long retain it.” 


The Boomerang 


Ttaly earned the doubtful 
honour of being the first nation 
.to use the aeroplane as a weapon 
of war, but- the idea of dropping 
bombs on great cities was Ger¬ 
many’s gift to civilisation. 

In the last war Germany itself 
’ was relatively safe from attack, 
owing to the short range of air¬ 
craft, but she had a fleet of 
Zeppelins and did ryat hesitate to 
use them on what were then re¬ 
garded as "open towns” in 
England and Prance. For the first 
half of that war the monster gas¬ 
bags were able to fly freely over 
Allied territory, but at last' they 
were defeated by the aeroplane. 
Then the Germans began to 


make increasing use of big twin- 
engined bombers (copied from 
our famous Handley Page planes), 
but still we could do little to hit 
back beyond the Rhine.' 

In this war the Germans had 
almost an exclusive power of 
making devastating aerial attacks 
on great centres of population. 
They took a pride and a pleasure 
in the bombing of Warsaw, Rot¬ 
terdam, Belgrade, . Coventry, 
London, and many other cities; 
but now a thousand RAP 
bombers over Germany, dropping 
thousands of tons of bombs in 
one night, have taught the Nazis 
the grim and 'bitter lesson that 
their weapon was a boomerang. 


The Soldier Looks Round 


JTrom Yorkshire comes this 
story.of a private soldier who 
visited the church of St Mary 
and Good Shepherd in Leeds. 

The private, a very young man, 
walked into the church and began 
looking round. His interest and 
reverent demeanour attracted the 
notice of a churchwarden, who 
watched him move slowly from' 
one part of the church to an¬ 
other, finally taking, his stand 
before the carved oak lectern, a 
memorial to Studdert-Kennedy, 
the famous Woodbine Willie of the 
last war. 

The young soldier read the in¬ 
scription which tells how Stud- 
dert-Kennedv, poet and prophet 
and ardent advocate of Christian 
fellowship, was sometime curate 

Gandhi, Please Kote , 

Nearly 9000 refugees have been 
evacuated by air from the north 
of Burma to India, mostly by the 
RAF. 

In addition to this, the RAP 
has dropped supplies to refugees 
fleeing to India on foot. One 
squadron alone dropped 44 tons 
of food, blankets, and clothing. 

And ’ yet all that Mr Gandhi 
can say to us is, “Get out.-” 

Exeter Cathedral 

About 2000 tons of debris now 
lie in or about Exeter, Cathedral, 
but Mr Herbert Read, the well- 
known woodcarver, hopes to 
assemble the fragments oL the 
broken screens, which he made. 
Three bays of the south wall 
of the choir aisles were destroyed, 
as well as one of the chapels. 


of the church, and that he was 
born in Leeds in 1885. 

Presently the. churchwarden 
ventured to speak,to the visitor. 
•• Yes,”- he said,' " this lectern is'a 
reminder of a man who was very 
dear to us.” , 

The young soldier listened in¬ 
tently. ‘'Tell me more about 
him,” he begged, and the church¬ 
warden was only too glad to talk 
of one greatly honoured in Leeds, 
the friendly, great-hearted chap¬ 
lain who wore himself out in the 
service of others. “But you are 
too young to remember him,” 
said the churchwarden; "he was 
before your time.” 

The young soldier smiled. “ 1’ih 
always glad to hear people talk of 
him," he said, “for I am his son.” 

A Farm For the 
Nation 

Another fine property has 
passed into the hands of the 
National Trust, a local bene¬ 
factor having, presented it with 
90 acres of good hillside and 
woodland, known as Edale End 
Farm, in the Peak of Derbyshire. 

The farmstead is built of stone' 
at the foot of Jaggers Clough, on 
the west slopes of Kindel'scout, 
and is bounded by a stream. The 
view from it is one of the best in 
England, and the whole nation 
should be graceful to its unknown 
donor for a fine addition to our 
national possessions. 

Perhaps it will inspire one or 
two C N readers to join the 
National Trust as annual sub¬ 
scribers. 


Little News 
Reefs 

(J^he great raid on Cologne re¬ 
quired the services of well 
over a hundred thousand men. 

Shoes needing repairs are in 
future - to be patched, and not 
completely soled. . 

Free lessons in Turkish are now 
given at the Turkish People’s 
House, 14 FitzHarding Street, 
London; write for particulars. 

r piiE Germans have shot scores 
of Czechs for the attack by 
two unknown men on Heydrich, 
the Butcher of Moravia. .. 

General Smuts is the godfather 
of a little Greek princess, and our 
own Queen Mary is her godmother. 

Iron railings from over two 
million homes have now gone to 
the war melting-pot. 

'J'he biggest sculptured memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln is now 
approaching completion near 
Lincoln City, Indiana;, it will 
have five sculptured panels de¬ 
picting his life and a series of 
white buildings, all fitting into 
the hilly landscape. 

Ten million airgraph letters 
sent to. the Middle East weighed 
less than a ton. The same number 
of ordinary letters would have 
weighed over 150 tons. 

. Television is being used in 
America to instruct the public in 
civil defence.. 

A. chorister in Kippax Parish 
Church, Yorkshire, has just 
completed his. 62nd anniversary 
there. 

Over 800 Bradford children have 
asked for allotments, each plot to 
be 50 square yards. ■ 

, It is expected that about 150.000 
boys of . the A T C will spend ri 
week in camp with the R A F; and 
many will have 'flying experience 
on non-operational flights. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

gERCEANT A. C. HULME, V C, nOW 
serving with the New Zealand 
.Expeditionary Force, says he 
owes a great deal to his early 
Scout training in stalking and 
tracking. .. 

Patrol Leader Hugh L. Shep¬ 
herd, 16, of Bromley, Kent, .has 
been awarded the Scout Medal of 
Merit, for good service and capable 
organisation; it is more than 
twelve years since such an award 
was made to one so young. 

Scouts of the 7th St Albans , 
Troop are building a cooking 
range outside their school for use 
after raids. 

Finchley Air Scouts and the 
A T C recently combined for a 
training course run on Com¬ 
mando lines. 

The Efficiency Trophy presented 
by the* Newcastle Chronicle to. 
the Newcastle A T C has been won 
by No 4 Squadron, which is com¬ 
posed entirely of Scouts and 
members of the Boys Brigade. 

gELKiRK Guides have raised £20 
* for the B-P Memorial Fund 
by cutting logs and selling them. 

When some Brownies were 
attending a church parade a 
time-bomb exploded quite near, 
whereupon the smallest Brownie 
remarked : “Here, I hope they are 
not going to start those capers 
again, Brown Owl!” 

In their first Target Month for 
the B-P Memorial Fund, which 
ended on May 24, the Guides 
raised £11,000; the money is go¬ 
ing into National Savings to pro¬ 
vide rubber dinghies for airmen. 
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Poland Grim and Gay 


J)ear Editor, The other day, 
when I was giviflg an English 
lesson to)a Polish friend, \ye came 
across the expression Major Road 
Ahead, and. my pupil. laughed. 
He seemed to be enjoying a joke. 
'“It is very mysterious to me,”.he 
said. “When first-I came to this 
country I .saw this sign, and 
thought, What are these roads 
for—roads for majors and wait¬ 
ing-rooms for generals?” 

Hardly less amusing did I find 
the story he told me of a friend 
who had asked a London police¬ 
man how to get to the Pipe. The 
intuitive Bobby hadn’t failed his' 
reputation, and had piloted him • 
safely to the Tube! 

But it isn’t all laughter. The 
Poles work hard. A friend of 
mine is very busy taking advan¬ 
tage of the tremendous oppor¬ 
tunity the war has brought about 
for forming a lasting understand¬ 
ing between the two nations. 
Though he has never been in this 
country before he has written a 
book in English telling the British 
people about Poland, her history, 
administration, . culture, and 
political relationships. It is not 
. So much compassion that we 
want, he says, but comprehension. 

-Perhaps, even if there was 
nothing, else to speak for her, this 
thing alone would draw us to 


Poland; it is a passage from 
the Polish Act of Union (with 
Lithuania) signed in 1413. 

It is known to all that he will 
not attain to salvation who is not 
sustained by the mystery of Love. 
Through love laws t are. estab¬ 
lished, kingdoms ruled, cities set 
in order, and the welfare of the 
State is brought to its highest 
attainment. 

May love unite us and make us 
equal, we whom religion and 
identity of laws and privileges 
have already joined as one. 

Though our papers 'have been 
full of the terror of what has 
happened in Poland, the Poles 
speak very little of it. Who can 
fail to be moved by the spirit 
which prompted a Pole to say to 
me, in reply to an inquiry as to 
the fate of his family: 

“We have a saying in Poland, 
How can we think of the flowers 
when- the .whole forest is burn¬ 
ing?” 

Let us remember that Pilsudski 
said; “ To be vanquished and not 
to surrender, that is victory.” 

Perhaps what I have written is 
a big enough excuse? If not, then 
the-best wishes I send the C N, 
as to one of my best friends, will 
at least be worth while. 

•Frances Watt, Aberdeen.'. 


Australia Knows There is 

‘ ry 

Something in a Name 


A C N reader in’ Brisbane, writ¬ 
ing when the Japs were 
drawing nearer and nearer to 
Queensland, sends us a list of the 
towns, rivers, and mountains in 
Australia named after the Home¬ 
land, and we give some of them ■ 
below. 

A few weeks before' the letter 
left Brisbane the city had been 
in the‘midst of a severe drought 
and the family set to work on an 
air-raid shelter, which was just 
finished when the drought broke 
and the dugout was flooded..They 
baled away every drop of water 
and made the shelter as good as 
ever when the rain came on 
again and the roof of the shelter . 
fell in! We shall all hope'Elsie. 
Webster’s people are now safe 
from the need of dugouts. 

We take these from the list of 
names in the six Australian 
States which are copied from the 
map of the Motherland. There 
are, of’ course, very many more— 
so many that it is not surprising 
that our Australian brothers and . 

Why Believe? 

In an admirable little book on 
“Why Be a Christian?” by Wini¬ 
fred M. Comber, the author 
frankly discusses all ■ the reasons 
why we should be Christians and 
all the reasons asserted by those 
who are indifferent to religion. It 
is a useful book for these days, a 
stimulus to those who believe and 
a help to those who don’t, and it 
is published at 7s 6d by John. 
Gifford, Limited. 

Salvage Indeed 

By an act of great courage and 
resourcefulness JamSs R. N. 
Chapman, aged 17, an old boy of 
Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar 
School, York, now a member of 
the local NFS, has saved seven 
million wills and records dating 
back to 1389 from being burnt by 
incendiary bombs. . 


sisters imagine themselves 
another Britain. 

New South Wales has a Liver- 
• pool Plain and a Ben Lomond, 
and towns named Ivanhoe, 
Euston, 'Scone, and Aberdeen. 

' Victoria has Grampian Moun¬ 
tains, and such names as Harrow, 
Balmoral, Brighton, Hastings^ 
Stratford, Rochester, and 
Chiltern. 

Queensland has Ayr, Ilfra¬ 
combe, Ipswich, and Canterbury, 
and also. Avon Downs. 

Tasmania has a Mersey River, 
a Clyde, a Forth, an Ouse, a 
Derwent, a Dee, and Surrey Hills, 
with a Ben Nevis; and among the 
towns are Tunbridge, Norfolk, 
Dover, Sheffield, Swansea, Dorset, 
Cornwall, Somerset, Lincoln, and 
Kent. 

.South Australia has a Peter¬ 
borough, a Richmond, a Salisbury, 
and a Glencoe. 

West Australia has Serpentine, 
Perth, Kent, Sussex, Carnarvon, 
and York, t 

The Worms 

The Dutch people have always 
been famous for their indepen¬ 
dent spirit, and it is expressed 
again in the following statement 
which has just come out of 
^Holland: ■ 

The only creatures icorking for ■ 
the German war-industry with¬ 
out sabotage are the worms in the 
silkworm factory near'Huisen. 

THINGS SEEN 

Mud thrown up by an explod¬ 
ing bomb sticking'to the spire of 
a Bournemouth church. 

- The Archbishop of Canterbury 
straphanging in a London bus. 

A fireman on a bicycle pulling 
a hand-truck piled high with 
gaily painted toy wheelbarrows. 
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Ruling the Wireless Waves 


Love to Joe Will Be Bo|fs 


"\yiMXESS broadcasts which are 
transmitted across the 
Atlantic on the short-wave radio 
continue to' grow better and 
clearer, because after long and 
patient work the best wave¬ 
length for a given season of the 
year, and a given time of day, 
has been found. 

This has been the outcome of 
observations first begun by E. V. 
Appleton 16 years ago on the 
height above the Earth of the 
reflecting layer,' which echoes 
oack wireless waves and in 

THE BRAVE MOTHER 

Dear Editor,—I remember a 
little story that may keep com- . 
pany with your robin story. 

Last year I took a swarm of 
bees 15 feet up in. an apple tree, 
and on climbing a ladder I 
found a thrush sitting on her 
nest three feet away from the 
bees; my ladder was resting on 
her branch. But she sat calmly 
for nearly an hour, looking 
peacefully on while I cut away 
the small branches to hang a 
skep over the swarm, as I had to 
smoke them up into it. I was 
actually between ttib two, and 
left her still sitting when I took . 
the bees and the ladder away. 
What a lesson of patience and 
(Jsvotion,for us all! 

Lover of Birds, Reigate. 

DIGNITY AND 
IMPUDENCE 

In a certain. railway ■ repair 
works two jobs were recently seen 
side by side. In one bay. was a 
monster with more than thirty 
Wheels, the under-carriage of a 
cross-Channel gun from the 
south-east coast. ..Its neighbour 
was a locojnotive from a famous 
miniature railway .which runs 
between two towns on the coast. 

o 

THE ELECTRIC PALETTE 

The paint-maker must mix his 
colours as the artist mixes his 
paints oh his palette. 

So great is the demand for 
accuracy in manufacture now 
that an instrument for the mixer 
of paints has been designed 
which mixes colours automatic¬ 
ally until a desired tint has been 
reached, so that each lot of paint 
may be of exactly the same 
shade, and can be repeated at 
any time. This, as may bo 
imagined, is done with photo¬ 
cells (or electric eyes), two of 
which, each sensitive to a single 
primary colour, are found suffi¬ 
cient to watch a- beam of light 
reflected from the surface of the 
mixing pan. The flow of the 
colours into the pan is controlled 
by what might -be regarded as 
electric tops, opened or shut off 
by the cells. 

STOP THE LEAK 

Do you waste water in your 
house? In offering to renew tap 
washers free to consumers, under 
certain conditions, the Metro¬ 
politan Water Board calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact that from a single 
tap one drop of water a second 
means seven pints a day, six 
gallons a week, or 312 gallons a 
year! 

Although water comes into our 
homes so freely, it requires coal, 
gas, electricity, and man-power to 
bring it there. So we are all 
asked not to waste water in any 
way, and if we have leaky taps to 
have the washers, renewed. It is 
just another little contribution to 
our war effort. 



so doing keeps them from going 
out into space while guiding 
them round rhe curve of the. 
Earth. 

These reflecting layers change 
height from day to night, and 
from summer to winter, and are 
further influenced by the sun¬ 
spots on the sun.' The automatic 
recorder which indicates the 
best frequency to employ in 
speeding the waves on their way 
has now been marked out for the 
whole of the 11 years of a sunspot 
cycle. 


An American lady who was 
fortunate enough to obtain per- 
’ mission to photograph Mr Stalin 
, draws some interesting pictures 
of another kind of Moscow at the 
height of the raids, 

One is of Sir Stafford Cripps 
in his dressing-gown, his Aire¬ 
dale by his side, watching a raid 
from an upper window. A tale 
goes with the dog. Lady Cripps 
ended a telegram to her husband 
with “Love to Joe,” but, feeling 
that this might be misinterpreted 
* by the Russian authorities, she 
changed it-to “Love to Joe Aire¬ 
dale,” Joe being the dog. 


fjpHAT grave question, the boy— 
what will he become? has 
been temporarily settled to the 
entire satisfaction of ,t\vo little- 
bovs who, in the absence of their 
father on War service, live with 
their mother at a beautiful old 
house in the country. 

There it was recently necessary 
to have the chimneys swept, and 
on the morning of the dread 
operation the boys had- been 
nicely brightened and burnished 
to accompany their mother into 
the neighbouring town. Alas! 
when they were wanted they 


Cutting Withies 

Withies, or young willows, are much in demand. Each of these men working in Somerset 
cuts about half a ton a day, and after treatment the withies are woven into baskets 


BIGGEST MAGNET 

Our Earth ana our Sun are both 
big spherical magnets which, as 
they spin, create about themselves 
vast magnetic fields of force. 
According to Dr John Fleming, 
of the Carnegie Institute, the 
magnetic field of the Sun is 100 
times more powerful, yet, because 
it is too distant, it does not 
directly affect the Earth’s mag¬ 
netic field. When a World-wide 
magnetic storm does occur, it can 
generally be linked with some 
tremendous disturbance on the 
Sun, which broadcasts electric 
particles through space. 

SHADOW OF A 
COMING EVENT? 

While making his . customary 
visits to cattle sales, an agricul¬ 
tural journalist had his thoughts 
stirred by the frequency with 
which he was finding animals of 
the pedigree type being named 
Churchill, Winston, Eden, and 
even Joe, and on paying a 
return yisit to the market at 
Paisley he recalled having been 
present at a sale two ye,ars ago 
when a bull named Hitler had 
been sold at almost the lowest 
price in the day’s proceedings. 

The journalist decided to make 
inquiries as to the welfare of the 
animal, and received - the reply: 
“Oh, Hitler became so ferocious 
that he had to lie slaughtered.’’ 


AMOS AND THE . 
BLACK MARKET 

The Chief Rabbi has been 
rebuking those Jews who operate 
in the Black Market, reminding 
them that 27 centuries ago the 
Prophet Amos denounced in 
anger those who cornered the 
fodd markets and reproved the 
merchants who bought and sold 
greedily and dishonestly. 

This is what the Prophet said, 
as given in the Children’s Bible 
(Hodder and Stoughton): 

Hear this, ye that swallow ■ up 
the needy, to make the poor of 
the land to fall, saying. When 
will the new moon be gone, that 
we may sell corn? and the 
sabbath, that we may set forth 
wheat, falsifying the balances by 
deceit, that we may buy the poor 
for silver and the needy for a pair 
of shoes;-yea, and sell the refuse 
of the wheat? 

Shall not the land _tremble for 
this, and every one mourn that 
dwelleth therein? It shall come 
to pass that I will cause the sun 
to go down at noon, and will 
darken tlic earth in the clear day. 

I -will turn your feasts into 
mourning, and your songs into 
lamentation; I will make It as the 
mourning of an only son, and the 
end thereof as a bitter day. * 

A Patriot and His 
WASTE-PAPER 

Are Soon Parted 


RATHER ODD 

A curious sight is to be seen at 
Preston, for though the railings of 
Ashton Park Have been given up 
for scrap, the iron gates remain. 
What is more, the ■ keeper locks 
the gates every night. 

He docs not do this as a joke. 
He does it because the formality 
must be carried out in order that 
the town shall not lose the right' 
of closing 1 the park. 

THE IPSWICH MAN 
GOES HOME 

The famous Ipswich Man has 
gone back to the place of his 
birth and his discovery. This 
fossil man owes much to an old 
friend of the C N, Mr Reid Moir, 
who, since the discovery of the 
remains in a brickfield near 
Ipswich, has stoutly championed 
them. 

Mr Reid Moir has maintained 
that they are the relics of a 
man who lived in the late 
Pliocene Age, and should there¬ 
fore be esteemed. as old as, or 
older than,. any other fossil 
skull of the most Ancient Men. 
Thanks also to Mr Moir’s efforts, 
the British Museum has con¬ 
sented to present what is left , of 
the Ipswich Man to the Ipswich 
Museum. 


could not be found. At last the. 
door of the drawing-room opened, 
and out. with the sweep and his 
'“burden came the two tiny boys. 
One had evidently been a specta¬ 
tor; the other, looking like a 
little walking column of soot, had ■ 
obviously played a man’s part. 

As he was being hauled up¬ 
stairs to the bathroom by his 
nurse he halted for a moment to 
poke his sooty little nose through 
the balusters and make a brief 
statement of policy to his mother, 
who remained, half-laughing and 
half-crying, in the hall.- “Mum- 
mie,” he said with cheerful con¬ 
viction, “when we grow up we’re 
both going to be sweeps; it will 
be lovely! ” Next: minute the 
bathroom door closed and the 
nurse had begun her task of mak-. 
ing a clean sweep of him. Was 
Milton right when he wrote, 

The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows^flie day? 

Not always, one fond mother 
hopes! 

RETURN TO THE WILD 

A pretty story about a pink- 
footed wild goose is told in a 
' book in which Mr Peter Scott, 
the son of Captain Scott, has a 
share. 

Peter Scott is well known as 
the painter of sea birds in flight, 
but this wild goose was one that 
was winged and captured. It 
was then adopted, and a happy 
home' provided, where it became 
tame, and seven years after its 
adoption raised a fine family. of 
goslings. Another five years went 
by, and its protectors, having to 
leave their home, gave it to some 
friends. But the gcose was less 
happy in its new abode, and one 
fine "day, being by this time 
fully-winged, joined a skein of 
wild pink-footed geese flying 
overhead and was seen no more. 

THE BEDSPREAD 

A special . gift from America 
marked the recent wedding at 
Hampstead of an . old couple ' 
whose ages total 151 years. 
The bride was Sarah Miller, 79, 
and the bridegroom 72-years-old 
Otto Hawkins. 

Their American present was a 
bedspread in red, white, and blue 
squares, embroidered with over 
4000 names, and it had raised 122 
dollars in its making. 

It was'sent to the Queen, who 
passed it on to. the W V S for use 
on a special occasion, and this 
occasion was chosen. ■ 

Old Thomas Elliott (79) was 
best man at the wedding, so the 
ages of bride, bridegroom, and 
best man totalled 230 years. 

THEIR GOOD DEED 

’ The best laid schemes of mice 
and men will gang agley, as 
Robert Burns-said, and it seems 
that even the good deeds of our 
Boy Scouts may sometimes be 
misunderstood. ' , 

Everyone knows that firewood 
is scarce these days; and in one 
part of the' country, a troop of 
Scouts have been hunting in 
woods and fields for dead 
branches, afterwards . chopping 
them into conveniently small 
pieces, and leaving bundles at the 
doors of old or infirm people. 

It was a shock foy two of these 
Scouts when an old lady, on 
.whose doorstep they, had placed 
a bundle of sticks, slammed her 
door in their faces, locking and 
bolting it. Not till next day did 
they learn from a neighbour that 
the poor old soul had mistaken' 
the Scouts for Nazi paratroops. 
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Should Children Work on the Land? 


The Food Minister 

W“ 


IWJaxy people have 
startled to hear 
the National Union . of 


been their birthright of a normal 
that and happy childhood . . . We 
Agri- urge the Government to make 


>•- like the story of the old 
lady of ninety and some 
years, known to us, who was 
glad to see the picture of Lord 
Wooltou in the papers. “ He 
looks very well nourished,” she 
said; and, of course, a Food 
Minister should be, or he is a bad 


cultural Workers is opposing 
the proposal to employ children 
on the land, and' there have 
even been accusations against 
the Union of obstructing the 
national effort. 

Before passing any verdict 
on this apparently unpatriotic ' war effort. They do not oppose 


it illegal to employ any child 
of school age in any circum¬ 
stances whatever.” 

- The delegates _ who passed 
that resolution are patriotic 
men and women who are doing 
their full share in the nation's 


advertisement for liis country. - opposition to a scheme which child-labour unthinkin 


The C X takes the opportunity 
of saying that it feels that the 
nation is under a great debt to 
Lord Wool ton, one of the chief 
successes of the Government. 


How to 
and 

|n America, 


© 

Save Time 
Paper 

we arc told, a 
cheque endorsed by the payee 
is held to be thp equivalent of a 
receipt. In England a receipt is 
only valid if it has a 2d stamp. 

So it has come about that we 
spend ah enormous amount of 
time and money and waste great 
quantities of paper and enve¬ 
lopes in giving and receiving 
receipts, whereas in America thq 
endorsed cheque .is accepted as 
legal. Moreover, the giving of 
separate receipts entails an 
Enormous waste of time by the 
clerks of. both payers and re¬ 
ceivers, and of the Post Office 
officials who have to sort and 
deliver them.' 

The Government would lose 
no revenue if it adopted the 
American practice, because it 
would only be necessary to raise 
the cheque stamp from 2d to 3d. 
A vast saving, of paper would 
obviously be made, to say 
nothing of the great improve¬ 
ment in business method. 


© ; 

Disposing of the 
Beetle 

'J’ue stolid* character 


of the 

northern farmer is well illus¬ 
trated by the remark which came 
from one of them as he looked 
an the ruins of his bombed-out 
farm buildings. l “ Well, that’s 
the end of the deatli-watch 
beetle,” he said. 

© 


JUST AN IDEA 
One way to make another person 
hold his tongue is to be silent first. 


most of us had welcomed, 
perhaps it would be wise to 
consider the point of view 
of the members of the Union. 
First of all, it should be remem¬ 
bered that these men and 
women are or have been farm 
workers and that many of 
.them worked on the land as 
children and know what effect 
such work is likely to have 
on the young. 

A resolution passed at a 
Conference of the Union reads : 

“ Even in this time of dire 
necessity the employment of 
such young children on manual 
work is a dangerous procedure 
imperilling their health and 
education, robbing them of 
© 

A Birthday Present 
For USA 

Mow that Vichy lias fallen out 
. with America, it is inter¬ 
esting'to recall that it was the 
people of France who gave the 
United States the Statue of 
Liberty, by the sculptor Bar¬ 
tholdi, a birthday present from 
one great republic to another. 

The statue stands on-a pedestal 
U77 feet high and the head 
reaches a height of 32S feet above 
sea level, the figure itself being 
150 feet from the foot to the tip ■ 
of the upraised hand. Sixty 
nien worked on it for ten years, ' 
using up 1S0 tons of metal. The 
li^ad is 14 feet high and big 
enough for 40 people to sit in it. 
The torch itself, which normally 
throws its light for 40 miles to sea, 
is big enough for 15 people to 
as'cend its spiral staircase. The 
whole statue (except for the right 
hand and the torch which were 
' exhibited at Philadelphia while 
. the rest was being made) was 
packed ■into 330 boxes and 
delivered to the American Am¬ 
bassador in Paris by Ferdinand 
•do Lesseps early in the eighties. 


sly, but 
because they know, from their 
own bitter experiences as 
children, of its evils. They 
claim that there would be 
no need to put children on 
the land if the present re¬ 
sources were properly em¬ 
ployed. They fear that the 
return of child workers may 
not be for the duration of the 
war, and, remembering the 
hardships and discomforts of 
their own early days, they 
are willing to fight for their 
own children. 

Before we ' condemn them, 
would it not be better to 
realise .that they know more 
about the matter than people 
outside the farming industry ? 
O 

STORY 

like this story of the'lady 
who went into the Post 
Office to send a cable to her 
brother in Australia. > 

The only trouble is, she said, 
apologetically, I’ve forgotten the 
name of the town where he lives, 
but I’m certain it has something 
to do with a dog's tail. 

The clerk rose to the occasion 
splendidly. Is it Wagga Wagga ? 
he asked. It was. . 


A Chinese Hitter 

J-Jo\v strange it is that the Axis 


Under the Editor's Table 


The quislings in Norway are de- ' ]\J P s are agitating for 
sorting their posts, which family allowances. It is 

are being taken by convicts. It always necessary in a family 
seems a natural sequence. to make allowances. 


0 

f£ow to save shoe 
leather : Stay in 

bed. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


0 


Panel-- doctors are 
short. But up to 
their .work. 

0 ' 

School teachers should 
be tolerant. Ready 
to come to terms. 



Till'- new income tax 
«• form is in simple 
language. This is a 
time for deeds, not 
words. ' 

S 


If coal comes from 
the Black Market 


airman says he 
took up aeroplanes 
as a hobby. Now they, 
take him up. 


nations imagine so ‘ many 
vain things. It is said that. 
Japan thinks she can make peace 
with China by promising her a 
good place in the Xew Order ! 

We suppose it would take the 
Japs ten thousand years to make 
any impression on this mighty 
community of 500 million 
Chinese, often said to be the 
most commonsense people in the 
world. Well they know their 
neighbour and his ways. They, 
too, have had their Hitler, 
thousands of years before a Jap 
or a Nazi crept out of the mire. 

It was in the year 221 b c that 
he declared himself the first 
Emperor of China, and wiped 
out the past as Mussolini tried to 
do when he began a new era with 
his march on Rome, and as Hitler 
tries to do bv burning the books. 
The Chinese Hitler destroyed all 
records and burned all books, and 
put to death 460 scholars who 
disobeyed him and banished the 
rest. But books were secretly 
built up into walls, and in 15 
years the dynasty of the bogus 
emperor had perished. That 
was in 206 b c, and in 1942 a d 
China is fighting gallantly for 
freedom, imperishable and un¬ 
conquerable still. 


the Children 



A London Lunch Hour 

Girl clerks enjoying a game of netball under the shade 
of the trees in Lincoln’s Inn during the midday break 


Gould We Arm the Gouquered? 


People keep breaking into print 
with schemes to win the war. 

■ One, man describes a way of 
turning on a mysterious vav that 
will stupefy the Japs. Another 
suggests an Arctic tunnel to Ber¬ 
lin that will serve to blow up.the 
city. A third "says he can elec¬ 
trocute Hitler from any dis¬ 
tance .' 

Most of these fantastic plans 
are disregarded, but here is a 
recent idea which attracts atten¬ 
tion. It comes from a French 
writer refugee in the United 
States, Andre Cheradame, who 
sets forth his strategy in a booki 

Here is the Frenchman’s plan 
—to turn the tide of war by arm¬ 
ing the conquered nations. In 
other words, to start manufac¬ 
turing as many small arms as 
possible, arms of the type of a 
Mauser pistol, for instance. In ■ 
time these weapons, with appro¬ 
priate ammunition, would be 
dropped from heavy bombers 
over France, Belgium, Norway, 
and other occupied countries, 
and in order to accomplish its 


purpose successfully the gigantic, 
shower would last a week. 

. Let us suppose the worst, ex¬ 
plains Cheradame. Let us sup¬ 
pose that Hitler has' ’succeeded 
in driving the Russians back to 
the Urals and. has even joined 
with Japan through the Middle 
East and India. It would still 
be possible to arm the slaves by 
long-range . flights from the 
United States, and the slaves 
would still want to be free. 
Citizens of all the conquered 
countries, now being trained in 
Britain for military duty, could 
drop by parachute to lead the 
insurrection. German reprisals 
might be terrible, but the-strik¬ 
ing power of millions of weapon; 
within, a few days in the. hands 
of so-called conquered people 
would be immensely effective. 

There are -weak points in the 
plan, but it might be worth con 
sideration. It offers economies 
in men,' .materials, and mone.-’ 
and, above all, it utilises prob¬ 
ably the most powerful of al 
weapons, the Captive Man.' 


Tafudaloo 


JThalil Toxah and I have just 
returned from a week-end in 
the Samson country, where simple 
peasant life and philosophy 
always tend to put real things in 
their proper perspective. While 
1 on a ramble we chanced on a 
little girl who was helping to pre¬ 
pare the Ramadan supper. All 
during this lunar month the 
strict Moslem fasts from dawn to 
sunset. It is called Ramadan. 

Her invitation and gracious, 
spontaneous .welcome charmed us 
both, and Khalil said, “Where 
else could one find such ease of 
manner in a child so small! 
There is a sermon in her greet¬ 
ing; it is what the world needs to 
practise.” So I have put our' 
story into verse: >- . 

We climbed a wind-swept hill in 
Samson’s land 

And found a humble home curled 
on its crest, » 

With goats and sheep all round 
the open door 


And chickens scratching in th( 
whitened sand. 

And -there a tiny maid, scarci 
more than seven, 

Was kneeling at the well to drav 
her tin, 

And when she gheard u‘s, turnec 
her curly head 

And said with.-smile as bright a 
were her eyes: 

Ta/udalool ( Come in!) Our bom 
is yours: 

Tafudaloo! And Allah bless yo’i 
too! 


O, you sad world, prostrate wit! 
fear and greed, 

Who from your doors spurn alier 
stranger, friend, 

Look up, and learn a lesson fron 
this maid. 

This Moslem girl, who, speakin 
from His land, 

Calls warm to all who pass th 
cheering words. 

Tafudaloo! (Come in!) An 
welcome all. Eva Rae Totah. 

Ram Allah, Palestine, October 20 ,191 
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Our Grand Old People 

pROUD as we well may be of what our young people are doing 
in these stirring times, we. have other causes for pride. 
What of the old people, the quiet old people of whom the 
CN has spoken again and again? 


One of our correspondents hap¬ 
pened to look in the other day at 
the offices of the Over-.Thirty 
Association; it should be called 
the Over-Fifty Association by 
now, for though, when formed, 
its idea was to assist women past 
their first youth to secure posts, 
the war has made that problem 
much easier. 

The nation wants them all. It 
is the much older and less adapt¬ 
able women who are sometimes 
difficult to place. 

But the little old lady of 72 who 
called in not long ago was not 
difficult at all. She had been a 
children’s nurse, and was ready 
to be a children’s nurse again. 
So bright and capable was she 
that she got a job at once. 

Then there was a lady not quite 
so old, only 67, who took a post as 
junior clerk 'in a Government 
office. She could not type, or do 
shorthand, or keep books, but a 
junior clerk she had to be, for the 
post paid only 30 shillings a week, 
and that was the grade which it 
carried. Still, she said, with her 
old-age pension it would do, 

What was her work? Well, she 
had. to make tea for a number.of . 
girls and women in a section of 
the Department. 

A General Favourite 

There were various other 
duties for this brave junior who, 
■was just fifty years over the right; 
age for her grade. Keeping the 
place neat and smart, perhaps 
with a few flowers; possibly some 
mending here and there; all 
kinds of little things which make 
so much difference to any office 
if the light person is there to do 
them or to see them done. 

Within a week the <37-yeav-old 
junior had become a general 
favourite. The office wouldn’t 
be without her for anything. 

Then there was the hospital in 
Bloomsbury which was short of 


The Flying Man’s Clubs 


T ie Caterpillar Club is, as far as 
flying is concerned, quite an 
ancient foundation. Its member¬ 
ship is ’fconfined to those who 
have been compelled to bale out 
and, thanks to efficient para¬ 
chutes, have lived to tell the tale. 
The club’s beginning dates from 
many years before.the War. 

The humour of the flying man 
is illustrated by the names of two' 
more clubs of quite recent forma¬ 
tion—The Late Arrivals Club 
and the Malta Flying Club. 

During the fighting in the deserts 
of the Middle l^ast it has been the 
lot of some RAF men to make 


Answer to a Traitor 


Propaganda is a double-edged 
weapon, and unless it is 
wielded with great discretion it 
will defeat its own purpose. 

Germany (which is supposed to 
know everything to be known 
about propaganda) has just had 
a sharp lesson on this point. One 
of the Nazi radio stations bought 
the contemptible services of an 
American woman traitor named 
Jane Anderson, and in one of her 
broadcasts to the United States 
she described in detail the ample 
and luxurious food served in a 
fashionable Berlin hotel. She 



Slave World or Free World 


a telephonist and couldn’t get 
one ■ anywhere. An actress, an 
elderly lady of great charm and 
character, happened to call at 
the Over-Thirty Association when 
this post was going, and said she 
would like to take-it, only she 
knew nothing of switchboards. 

That didn’t matter, they told 
her. She could learn. But the 
point is that' this means night 
work, perhaps beginning at four 
in the afternoon and going on till 
midnight. That wouldn’t suit, 
would it, living miles away in 
Eavl’s Court? 

Walking Home 

Why wouldn’t it suit her, de¬ 
manded the actress? She had 
done night work nearly all her 
life for her own pleasure, and if 
she couldn’t do it now to help 
her country she’d feel she was a 
poor thing indeed. So she took 
the job, and has it now. The 
hospital couldn’t have a brisker, 
more polite, attentive, and cap¬ 
able person at its telephones. 

The other night the telephonist 
was kept a little later than usual, 
and all the buses,were gone when 
she was ready to go home, so she 
walked from Queen Square to 
Earl’s Court. Yes, she could have 
taken a taxi no doubt,_ but it 
would have been a waste of 
money and petrol. 

Hers is the same fine-spirit as 
that of the corpposer and music 
conductor, of much the same age, 
who took a position, as messenger 
after trying .in vain to get a 
musical or theatrical post. This 
fine fellow, much more than 60 
years young, was an cfficer in the 
RAF in the last war; today he is 
an office messenger on very small 
pay. But the pay, he says, is 
quite enough to live on, and as 
he has the love and respect of 
everyone, from the charladies to 
the top officials, perhaps he is not 
being so badly paid after all. 


forced landings in enemy lines or 
in the -wastes of No-man's-land. 
Many of these have walked back 
to safety, some arriving after a 
few days and others after weeks. 
Hence they are Late Arrivals! 

All the world has been thrilled 
by the splendid fight put up by 
Malta’s defenders. Now any fly¬ 
ing man who has completed six 
months of operations in this 
much-bombed island is con¬ 
sidered a member of the Malta 
Flying Club, a peaceful-sounding 
name which savours of those 
friendly civilian clubs of the days 
before the war. 


and her friends had enjoyed all 
kinds of delicacies, together with 
champagne and brandy. 

The intention was, of course, to 
present a highly-coloured picture 
of Germany’s food situation, but 
the reply was devastating. A' 
short-wave station in America 
merely translated the talk into 
German and broadcast it back to 
. Germany! The effect of this 
story of extravagant indulgence 
on the severely rationed German 
people may be judged by the fact 
that Jane Anderson’s radio chats 
came to a sudden end. 


The Processional of the 
English-Speakers 

Qreai God of all nations. 

We, sons of one speech, . 
Pray now for the wisdom 
Thou only.panst teach. 

So strengthened in union. 

So weakened apart. 

Thou gavest one tongue. Lord, 
Oh, give us one heart. 

One Charter confirmed us. 

One Scripture we knew, 

One Bard is our glory. 

All history through. 

Now grant us otic vision. 

Now show us one goal. 

Now, shoulder to shoulder. 

Hand reaching to hand, 

WbaFtraitor shall part us ? 

.What foe shall withstand ? . 
What cannon shall thunder 
Our voice cannot still ? 

Thou gavest one tongue. Lord, 
Oh, give us one Will. 

Written for International 1 
Magna Carta Day by 
Josephine Dodge Bacon 

GO AND DO IT 

Is there no reconciliation of some 
1 ancient quarrel, no payment of 
some long outstanding debt, no 
courtesy or love or honour to be 
rendered to those to whom it has 
long been due; no charitable, 
humble, kind, useful deed by 
which you can promote the glory 
of God, or goodwill among men, or 
peace upon earth ? 

If there be any such, I beseech 
you, in God’s name, in Christ’s name, 
go and do it. Dean Stanley 

Let the Just Help 
the World Along 

time'on earth will not be 
long. 

If threescore years and ton 
I pass in sorrow and in song 
Among my.fellow men, 

That will be all. I shall not 
climb 

Th’ ascent of heaven a -second 
time. 

Come laughter then, and peace, 
and fun. 

Come joys of simple kind ; 

Come work, and rest when work 
is done, 

With quietness of mind ; 

And let.inc, far as in mo lies, 
With others share such mer¬ 
chandise. 1 

Let others fight, let others trade. 
And let who will attain 
To wealth and all the vain parade 
That follows in its train : 

Let me just help the world along 
By singing, now and then, a song.- 
It seems to me, in short, that I 
Must seize wlple'lierc below 
Such chances as I may espy. 
While going to and fro. 

To lessen sorrow, care, and pain. 

I shall not pass this way again. 
Murray Rumsev in Rhyme and Reason 

LIKE THE STARS 

As the stars are the glory of the 
** sky, so ..great men are the 
glory of their country, yea, of the 
whole earth. The hearts of great 
men arc the stars of earth, and 
doubtless, when one looks down, 
from.above upon our planet, these 
hearts are seen to send forth a silvery 
light like the stars of heaven. Heine 


r Jkns is a fight between a slave 
world and a"free world. The 
idea of freedom is derived from 
the Bible with its extraordinary 
emphasis on the dignity of the 
individual. Democracy is the 
only true'political expression of 
Christianity. The prophets of 
the Old Testament were the 
■first to preach social justice. 

Men and women cannot be 
really free until they have 
plenty to eat and time and 
ability to read, and think aiid 
taflc things over. 

But in countries where the 
ability to read and write lias 
been recently acquired, or where 
the people have had no long 
experience in governing theSi- 
selves on the basis of their own 
thinking, it is easy for dema¬ 
gogues-to arise and prostitute 
the mind of the common man to 
their own base ends. 

Herr Thysscn, a wealthy Ger¬ 
man steel man, little realised 


what he. was doing when ho gave 
Hitler enough money to enable 
him to play on the minds of the 
German people. . The dema¬ 
gogue is the curse ; of the 
modern world, and, of. all 
the .demagogues, the worst are 
those financed by- well-meaning 
wealthy men who sincerely be¬ 
lieve that their wealth is likely 
to be safer if they, can hire men 
with .political It to change the 
signposts and lure ' the people 
back into slavery of the most 
degraded kind. 

Unfortunately for the. wealthy 
men who finance movements of 
this sort, as well as fog the 
people themselves, the success¬ 
ful demagogue is a powerful 
genie who, when once let out 
of his bottle, refuses to obey 
anyone's command. As long as 
his spell holds, he defies God him¬ 
self an.fl Satan is turned loose upon 
the world. Mr H. A. 'WallaJe, 
Vice-President U S A 


She Hath No Beauty In Her Face 

We‘ see her pale, half trcmuloi 
hands 

Crossed humbly o’er her aching 


ijHE hath no beauty'in her face We'see her pale, half tremulous 
D Unless the chastened sweet- hands 
ness there, ••• 

And meek long-suffering, yield a heart. 

grace Within, a secret pain she bears, 

To make her mournful features A in too de ^ p to feel the 

la " ’ . balm 

Shunned by the gay, the proud, An April spirit finds in tears ; 

the young, Alas ! all cureless griefs are calm. 

She roams through dim unshcl- Yct in hcr . passionatc length 
tered ways ; supreme, 

No , r lovc r a vow, nor flatterer s D l air beyond hcr pathway 
tongue ni e . 

Brings music to her sombre days.. Awcd ’ by the ’ softly steadfast 
At best her skies are clouded o’er, beam 

And oft she fronts the stinging Of..sad but heaven-enamoured 
sleet, eyes. ■ 

0r shorL °" S ° mC " tei ' npCStl,OU " Who pause to greet her, ; vaguely 
'Hie storm-waves lash her naked T( ^ d b finc wafts of holier 
fcct _ ' air; 

Where’er she strays,' or musing As those 'who in somd mystic- 
stands dream ; 

By lonesome beach, by turbulent Talk with the angels unaware, 
mart, • Paul Hamilton Humic 
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The Ploaghboy Homeward Plods His Weary Way 
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Rugby's- Immortal Mm 

King of Our Public Schools 

It is a hundred years' this week since Thomas Arnold died, 
and left every, school in England mourning. He was the 
national _ benefactor of our schools, the transformer of our 
education, the head of Rugby. • 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 13, 1942 


Jt was prophesied of him that he 
would “change the face of 
education all through the public 
schools of England.” He did that,_ 
and he did mo’re. He trans-* 
formed the life of the public 
schools of his age. 

When students of schools come 
to England from foreign countries 
they notice that our boys and 
girls.are'more trusted here than 
they are elsewhere. There is a 
more friendly feeling between 
those- who learn and those who 
teach. There is less reliance on 
punishment. Discipline is- largely 
left to the boys themselves. 
Foreign observers comment on 
this vvitli approval. They do not 
see it in the public schools only; 
the same spirit has penetrated 
the elementary schools. It is a 
part of English life. 

But it has not always been a 
part of English life. The plant¬ 
ing of the seed which has become 
so great a tree was the work of 
Thomas Arnold. 

In almost all schools a hundred 
years ago the chief instrument of 
education was the birch. There 
was at Eton a headmaster named 
Keate who will be infamous as 
long as he is remembered far 
having flogged eighty boys in one 
day. His chief notion of educat¬ 
ing boys was to flog them. 

In one of Charles Lamb's 
Essays he describes his school¬ 
days, and draws a pitiful picture 


of the heathen and cruel practices 
that were allowed. Even in Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, one of the 
finest school stories ever written, 
a boy is roasted before a fire so 
that his back is badly scorched, 
and there were ■ other tortures 
inflicted by big boys on little ones 
even after Dr Arnold went to 
Rugby. He was shocked to find 
how . lacking 
in anything 
like* real 
Christian i t y 
the whole 
place was. " 

Those who 
have read 
Tom Brown 
will remem¬ 
ber -how the 
bully . Flash- 
man and his 
friends used 
to sneak off 
to public- 
houses and even bring drink into 
the school dormitories or studies. 
This was one of the worst evils 
Dr Arnold ha'd to root out. He 
spoke to the boys about it “in a 
tone of the deepest feeling,, as if 
it wrung his inmost heart to con¬ 
fess the existence of such an 
evil.” He dwelled on “the sin 
and folly of the habit of drink¬ 
ing, its bad effects,on both mind 
and body, the folly of fancying it 
t<5 be,manly.” Sternly he warned 
those who persisted in it, 
affectionately he pleaded 'with 



BEDTIME CORNER 

Mona Flays Her Seales 

]^[ona sat at the piano look¬ 
ing the picture of misery. 

A book of scales lay open 
before her, but Mona wasn’t 
looking at it; she was staring 
through the open window, 
thinking how jolly ^t looked 
outside in the sunshine. 

Just then the garden gate 
opened and a tall figure came 
striding up the path. 

Mona jumped down and 
flew to the window. 

“Hello! Uncle Jim!” she 



called out. “Oh, I am glad to 
see you!” 

“ Hello! Monakins! ” cried 
Uncle Jim. “What are you 
doing indooi's on a. day like 
this?" Where’s everybody?”’ 

“They’ve all gone off for a 
picnic,” stammered Mona. 

“ And left you behind?” said 
Uncle Jim. 

“ft’s these horrid scales,” 
Mona said. “I hate them. 
Mother said I was riot to go 
out till I could play them.” 

Uncle Jim sat down at the 
piano and began to play jolly 


tunes that made you want to 
sing and dance. 

The. music stopped for a 
minute; then it began again. 
Now it was different. It 
reminded Mona of running 
water—of a waterfall. 

' The music stopped suddenly, 
and Uncle Jim faced Mona. 

“Like it?” he asked. 

“Oil, Uncle Jim, could I ever 
play like that?” 

“You'could if you . took the 
trouble to learn. Just listen!” 

. Uncle Jirir swung round on 
the stool and looked at the 
scale Mona found so difficult. 

He played it over twice. 
Then he played it high up in 
the treble, added some notes 
to it, and played it softly.. . 

V The waterfall! ” gasped 
Mona. 

‘ Uncle Jim nodded. 

“Of course," he said. 
“That’s how music is made— 
all out of the scales you hate. ” 

He got up from the music' 
stool, and Mona sat down in 
his place; and soon, with 
Uncle Jim’s help, she found 
she could play that difficult 
scale without a mistake. 

Five minutes later they were 
off to the woods. 

' It was the jolliest picnic 
Mona had ever had; and when 
practice ' time came round 
again next day’, instead of 
hating it, Mona found herself 
almost loving it. 


them to resist the habit. If he 
came to the conclusion that a bov 
was doing more harm than good 
in the school he expelled him 
without hesitation. 

For plodding boys, on the other 
hand, even if they were dull and 
difficult to'teach, he had a genei> 
ous sympathy. He told the boys 
„ that passing examinations and 
winning scholarships were not 
the main things in life. He was 
glad when they gained successes,' 
but he was stiff more glad when 
they turned out manly, honest, 
straightforward, hard-working. . 

The Public-School Spirit 

It was more by his life, by r the 
influence of his personality, and 
by his Sunday afternoon sermons 
in the school chapel that Dr 
Arnold changed Rugby than by 
any particular ,changes he made. 
He gave power to the Sixth Form 
to keep order and to govern the 
school out of school hours. This 
gave the older boys a sense of 
responsibility, but it was no new 
thing. It had existed before. 

What Dr Arnold did was to 
make many boys feel -their 
responsibility as it had not been 
felt before. He filled them with a 
high conception of their duty to 
the school. He made them shrink 
from doing anything that would 
bring discredit on it. That is the 
real public-school spirit of which 
we hear so much, and which is 
often misunderstood. He proved, 
too, that the surest way to make 
boys truthful and honourable is 
to trust them. He believed what¬ 
ever they told him. “If you say 
so (he would tell them) that is 
enough; of course I accept your 
. word.” 

Dr Arnold described himself as 
a ' very ambitious man. He 
thought in early life that there 
were only three positions worth 
aiming at—-to be prime minister 
of a great kingdom, governor of 
. a great empire, or the writer of 
works which should live. 

He told himself, however, that 
he could not hope to win any of 
these proud positions, so 'he re¬ 
signed himself to a quiet life. 
“ I should like to be either Caesar 
or nobody,” he said, “and as it 
is pretty well settled for me that 
I shall not'be Caesar I am quite 
content to live in peace ’ as 
nobody.” 

But the world could not spare 
a man of. his energy and his 
ideals to a village like Laleham 
on the Thames, where he had his 
pupils. The call to a wider life 
came, and he obeyed it. He did 
not become a prime minister, or 
a governor, or a great writer, but 
he probably left a deeper mark 
than any author, statesman, or 
administrator on his age. 

He was not without faults. He’ 
was na'rrow in some of his 
opinions. He thought the sort of 
men who were then called gentle¬ 
men were more important than 
the mass of the people. He had 
a notion that .“an English 
gentleman” was £ finer product 
than any other country could 
show. But it is impossible to read 
the poem which his famous son, 
Matthew Arnold, wrote about him 
fifteen years after he died 
(Rugby. Chapel), without being 
certain that he was a truly great 
man. There are some men, says 
the poet, 

whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 

Not with the crowd to be spent. 
Not without aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust. 

Such was the poet’s father: 

A soul tempered with, firs. 


Argo, the Great-' 
Celestial Ark 

Splendid Record Through the Ages 

’That most ancient-constellation of -Argo, the Ark, is now 
- 1 unfortunately never seen from the "latitude of .Britain,: 
writes the C N astronomer. • All that is ever visible is a group of 
stars representing the top of the.stern of this famous ship ; but 
eight to ten thousand years ago, its stars would have presented 
a splendid spectacle, filling the southern sky with a blaze of 
stellar glory. In its entirety Argo must have been by far the 
biggest constellation in'the heavens, as it doubtless included 
the stars of the present Centaurus and Southern Cross, as 
explained in the C N for May 30 . • 


This celestial Ark would then 
have been represented by 6 
stars of the first magnitude, 
13 of second magnitude, and 
17 of third magnitude. All that 
we now see of these from 
Britain are Xi anc^lho, two of 
the stars of third magnitude, this 
being due to the changing tilt 
of the Earth’s axis relative to the 
heavens. Moreover, 10,000 years 
ago a wide and glorious region of 
the Milky Way would have swept 
the entire length of the hull of 
the Ark, filling it with a blaze of 
light from many millions of stars 
too faint to be seen and mingling 
with the light of myriads that 
were just perceptible. 

Such was the spectacle pre¬ 
sented by the most ancient illus¬ 
tration of a story that is probably 
at least 10,000 years old; for it 



The only portion of Argo to 
be seen from Britain 

can be traced to tile earliest of 
all records and was being told 
when history dawned. 

Only half of the Ship is ,now 
represented in the heavens, many 
stars having apparently been 
taken from the. front of the hull 
by the Greeks some 2500 years 
ago to form the N Centaur; while 
'in the 17th century some of these 
were appropriated to create the 
Southern Cross. Nevertheless, 
Argo is stiff immense and retains 
a splendid stellar collection so 
great that astronomers have had 
to subdivide it into Malus, the 
Mast; Vela, the Sails; Puppis, the 

■Continued from the previous column 

Fervent, heroic, and good, 

Helper and friend of mankind. 

When among the hosts of 
'humanity there are weariness and 
discouragement men like Dr 
Arnold appear, and 
Panic, despair, flee away. 

They move through the ranks, 
recall 

The stragglers, refresh the out- 
ivorn, 

Praise, re-inspire the brave. 

And the spring of his power— 
what was it? That he acted 
always as his conscience bade 
him act. 7 

As he put it himself, the strong 
man, the man who can help man¬ 
kind, is the man who, while he 
fears not nor heeds the voices of 
others, fears and heeds the voice 
of God, and the voice of God 
alone. 


Poop or Stern, and Carina, the. 
Keel, Pyxis, the Compass, a 
most inappropriate conception, 
has more recently replaced 
Malus, the Mast, and so further 
depleted the primitive glory of 
the Argosy. 

The star-map shows the only 
part of Argo that'is ever visible 
from Britain; it appears some' 
distance to the left of Sirius. 

Ancient Legends 

Argo was regarded by the ’ 
ancient Greeks as the first ship 
that ever sailed the. distant s^as,! 
and represented the traditional 
vessel that conveyed the Argo-.' 
nautic Expedition to Colchis in 
the Caucasus, in search of the 
Golden Fleece of Aries. This was 
the famous Ram' of mythology 
which was honoured with the 
first place in the Zodiac. The. 
legend whifih . the Greeks asso- 
ciated with the Argo is close upon 
3000 years old; but the antiquity 
of this celestial Ark extends back 
for thousands of years more. 

For to the early Egyptians this 
constellation represented the Ark : 
that carried Osiris and Isis and - 
saved them from the Deluge; and 1 
to the ancient Hindus it was the: 
Ark that bore the Sun. But it’, 
was in Chaldea that the Bible 
story appears to have originated,' 
arid thus we see how world-wide 
was the story of the Deluge. 

These stars of Argo, therefore, 
represented the great ship or Ark 
that carried Noah and his family 
safely over the waters of the 
Deluge, just as in the Egyptian 
version, Argo carried Osiris and 
Isis. Osiris was the chief 
Egyptian god, and father even of: 
Horus, the sun-god, a fact points 1 ' 
ing to the great antiquity and im¬ 
portance of the constellation. 

Argo'is thus an ever-present 
illustration of the oldest human 
narrative that has been handed 
down through the Ages, the story 
of the - Ship that survived the ' 
Deluge. 

We hope to describe some of 
the wonderful stars of Argo in 
the next article. G. F. M. 

Fish and the Blitz 

Anglers have, noted the singu¬ 
lar fact that after a blitz fish in 
the rivers and lakes appear more 
plentiful, at any rate, on the sur¬ 
face, and are more easily caught. 

The same symptoms occur after 
thunderstorms, and it is sug¬ 
gested that during such disturb¬ 
ances the fish'are frightened and, 
retreating towards the bottom, no 
longer seek their usual food, 
sometimes for a whole day. After 
this enforced fast they are cor¬ 
respondingly hungry, and when 
they return to the surface to find 
their insect food will take any¬ 
thing in sight, including . the. 
angler’s bait. 


u 
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Four Sons Pay Their 
Father’s Debt 

Qne of the saddest chapters in the history ‘of our relations 
with China is that which tells of the Opium Wars, of which 
no man in this country is proud today. Against China's will 
we pressed the opium trade on the Chinese people' to find an 
outlet for the opium grown in India, but we have long since 
made amends for that*tragic policy of long ago. News just 
reaching us from California reminds us how one soldier’s 
conscience troubled him then, and how his sons have made 
reparation for any wrong their father felt his country had done. 

Nearly, a century ago Adam 
Davidson, an Ulsterman, was a 
soldier in the British Army in 
China where the Opium War was 
' being -waged. , Davidson took part 
in the sacking of the Winter 
Palace at Peking, but he had 
come to like the Chinese and 
began to get increasingly uneasy 
in his mind. On his return home 
he left the Army, and not long 
afterwards became a Quaker. 

Preaching the Gospel 

He married and had four sons, 
who delighted to hear the stories 
he would tell them of China and 
its people. They realised too 
that their father felt he had a 
debt to repay to that, great eastern 
land, and that he longed to make 
some reparation to its people. 

As he lay. dying Adam David- 
sen expressed to a fellow Quaker 
'the hope that his 'eldest son 
Robert would feel led to go out 
to preach the Gospel to China, 
the best gift the West could give 
to the East, His prayer was 
more abundantly answered than 
Adam ' Davidson had dared to 
hope, for in due course not only 
did Robert go but his three 
brothers also, and between them 
they gave a hundred years of 
Christian service to the Chinese. 

News has just come to us that 
Robert Davidson has died at the 
age of 78 in California, where he 
was on a visit. He had offered 
himself, to the Friends Foreign 
Mission Association when he was 
19, and in 1886, at the age of 21, 
he started work in West China 
with his young wife, the first 
Quaker missionaries in that land. 

It was on the advice of that great 
missionary Dr Hudson Taylor, 
founder of the China Inland 
Mission, that they went to the. 


western province of Szechwan, 
far from- most of the other mis¬ 
sions. For fifty years Robert 
Davidson worked there, teaching 
and preaching and making 
friends, for he was the most com¬ 
panionable of men, and the 
Chinese took to this ruddy-faced, 
smiling Irishman. 

He was also one of the 
founders of the West China 
Union • University at Chengtu. 
Robert Davidson’s brothers (one 
of them a doctor) also came out 
to Szechwan and carried on their 
Christian work. 

Little did these brothers guess 
what a glorious and constructive 
return they were making to 
China for any destruction their 
father may have taken part in. 
Today it is in that faraway 
province of Szechwan, in Western 
China, . that there have been 
brought together the Govern¬ 
ment and the Universities of 
China, seeking there the peace, 
and the chance cf building one 
another up for their country's 
sake, which is denied them in the 
East of their country overrun 
by murderous Japs. 

They Builded Well 

Chungking, where all the 
Davidsons have worked, and 
where a Chinese Quaker is carry¬ 
ing on a school, is the scat of 
China's national Government to¬ 
day; at Chengtu. the University 
Robert Davidson helped to found 
is overflowing with students from 
other parts of China. All over 
the province are Chinese men 
and women, who owe their educa¬ 
tion and their Christian faith to 
the Davidsons. 

Yes, the brothers have builded 
better than they knew% and have 
well repaid their father’s debt. 


A Very Remarkable Light 


JStpnovEMENTS in electric light¬ 
ing continue to follow one 
after the other, and today we 
have an almost perfect substitute 
for sunlight, a pure white light 
beautifully diffused of just the 
right strength to suit the eyes 
best for. any kind of work,. But 
fresh novelties are on the way, 
and one of the, most remarkable 
new r inventions in lighting is a 
crystal lamp discovered by two 
Hungarian engineers, and now' 
being made by the General 
Electric Company of America, 


This lamp has ,no filament, no 
vacuum, no gas. Tiny crystals of 
carborundum are embedded in a 
plate of copper as thin as tissue 
paper, and this plate, when 
excited by the electric current, 
glow's with a vivid white light of 
extreme purity." Not only does 
the crystal lamp use a quarter of 
the current consumed by the 
ordinary electric lamp, but its life 
is four times as- long. So once 
again we are promised a great 
advance, a reduction in lighting 
costs to a fraction of the present. 


We Are in a Revolution 


JTew of us are aware of the re¬ 
volution going on in the manu¬ 
facture of paints and varnishes. 

Linseed oil is now a scarce ' 
commodity, ,tung oil from China 
is scarcer, and the resins and 
gums used in the making of 
varnishes and lacquers, all com- 
ing-from abroad, are in very short 
supply: But, these once essen¬ 

tial things for making paints 
and varnishes are practically 
things’ of the past, for the 
chemist has come to our aid and 
has given us man-made or syn¬ 


thetic resins, which arc dissolved 
in solvents also made by the 
chemist, and the result is a 
superior type of paint jvhich can 
be made in almost any quantity . 
without depending on natural 
raw materials. 

The synthetic resins used in 
modern paints and varnishes'are 
all of the plastic family. We shall 
see more and more in the next 
few years that wc have entered 
upon a real plastic age which will 
affect every industry and every 
home. 


The Journey 
of a Wave 

Rollers breaking on our Atlantic 
Coast are cast there by the 
typical Atlantic waves, which, 
according to Dr Vaughan 
Cornish, are as long from crest 
to crest - as the distance from 
Hyde Park Corner to the Ritz 
Llotcl, and are shaped like a 
shallow hollow.' But the breakers 
that are joined up with them to 
dash in surf on the beaches are 
created by the wind of distant 
storms, and on the journey take 
the form of swells. The journey 
may take weeks, anpl . swells 
breaking on other shores, like 
those of British Guiana for 
example, are months in travel¬ 
ling from the South Atlantic. 

Diamonds to Burn 

Only serious chemists, who 
seldom have money to burn, 
would consider burning diamonds, 
'but this has lately been done by 
-them to find out why diamonds, 
when exposed to ultra-violet 
light, glow with differing kinds of 
fluorescence. 

Some glow blue, some yellow, 
some white. Diamonds (not very 
valuable stones we may be sure! 
were burnt in the "fierce heat of 
an electric arc, and the flame of 
the bonfire was examined for the' 
stray elements in the diamonds 
by a powerful spectroscope. It 
was then discovered that the 
diamonds with blue fluorescence 
had a trace of titanium or' 
chromium, the yellow ones con¬ 
tained aluminium, and the white 
ones only were pure carbon. • 

THE FIREPROOF FROCK 

A new way of protecting clothes 
will be received with mixed feel¬ 
ings by prudent mothers in these 
austere days. The protection is 
against fire, and is afforded by a 
chemical which by-a new process 
has become very cheap. 

It is sulphamic acid, which till 
lately was. a mere laboratory 
curiosity, and its crystals rare. 
Now it can be prepared in quan¬ 
tity,‘and a pound of ammonium 
sulphate (as it appears on the 
market) mixed with a gallon- of - 
water makes a mixture in which, 
the arc welder’s overalls, a velvet 
gown, or a little girl’s party frock, 
having been dipped, becomes 
flame-proof. But how will it look 
when it comes put of soak?. The 
inventors assure us that the liquid 
leaves no trace whatever. 

Old Friends Meet 

, A friend in Worcestershire, 
having read of a coincidence in 
the C N, writes-to tell us of 
another. He was finishing a 
rush job at a gold mine in 
Johannesburg and was walking 
along the Rand Road looking for 
another, when a voice from a 
man leaning over a gate came to 
, him, and he recognised his old 
cricket captain at a Ramsgate 
school, not seen for years! He 
gave our friend the job he 
wanted, and all was'well. 

The Looters 

Hitler's gang has evidently been 
caught in the act. 'Italy has - 
passed a new decree prohibiting 
-further sale or export of works of 
jsculpture and fine art to foreign 
countries. As there is only one 
country which can have been 
carrying off the loot, it is clear 
that the plunderers have been so 
busy that a new law has been 
needed to keep them in check. 


1 - 0 

Farming Among the 

Chimney Pots 

In a tall .building in Westminster the other day the lift was' 
piled with huge baskets containing earth. They were going 
up to the roof to enlarge the caretaker’s"garden. Last year lie 
grew many pounds of tomatoes; this year he plans to grow more. 

On the flat roof among the 
chimney pots the sun catches his 
garden morning and afternoon, 
for he has different plots about 
the roof. 


Gardens, and even farms, are 
found in queer places now. On 
the edges of many English towns 
the cornfields will flourish this 
summer, and grass fields will be 
mown in London’s Hyde Park. 
The lawns of schools and colleges 
are being ploughed up, and there 
are few patches in suburban 
houses which are not showing a 
few vegetables. 

Curiously enough, some of the 
great American cities have many 
hundreds of farms among the 
chimney pots and smokestacks. 
A trip to Cypress and Flushing 
Avenues, in the centre of Brook¬ 
lyn’s industrial area, discloses one 
of the most historic farms still 
under cultivation in the city, 
operated by Adolf and Felix 
Grodzki. Originally bought by a 
Dutch farmer from the- Red 
Indians in the days when New 
York was New Amsterdam, the 
farm is now fighting a losing 
battle with advancing factories 
and machine shops.. 

There are two houses that were 
formerly part of the same farm. 


The older house was built by' 
Peter Wycoff in the early years 
of the 17th century, while the 
second, now inhabited by the 
Grodzkis, was built 20 or .'JO years 
later. The farmhouses and build¬ 
ings have changed little down 
through the generations. Behind 
both houses are massive barns 
held together with .wooden pegs. 
Another barn, two capacious com 
cribs, find a squat smokehouse of 
stone, slotted at the top, are still 
behind the older home. 

The buildjngs are striking 
examples of Dutch colonial archi¬ 
tecture, with their wide, wooden 
clap-board sides, gracefully curved 
roofs with broad, overhanging 
eaves, carved doorways flanked 
by pew-like seats, and small-paned 
windows. They have never been 
remodelled, merely repaired and 
kept in order. 

The farm originally comprised 
more than ICO" acres, but now 
only six acres are under cultiva¬ 
tion by the Grodzki brothers, 
thrifty Polish-Americans whose 
farm is their livelihood. They 
plant the ground with cabbages, 
turnips, peas, beans, carrots, and 
peppers, and in addition raise 
celery, swiss chard, eggplant, 
radishes, leeks, and kohi-rabi. 


To Ail Who Love England 

All lovers of beautiful things know Dr G. C. Williamson, author of 
12o books, one of our chief authorities on line arts and craftsmanship, 
and One of the most widely-informed English scholars, lt'is therefore 
a great pleasure to receive from Dr Williamson this tribute to the 
King's England books, of which about a dozen volumes are now awaiting 
paper for reprinting by the publishers,Hodder & Stoughton. ■ • 


J. have read with great care 
and ever-increasing interest 
all the King’s England volumes, 
page by page. 

1 have searched for omissions 
and inaccuracits, but my de¬ 
sire to find them has seldom 
been gratified, and in conse¬ 
quence my deep respect for their 
author lias steadilv increased. 

A 

His original statement that 
in almost every village in Eng¬ 
land and in almost every parish 
church there is a treasure 
worth high regard has been 
justified, and he has found out 
the treasure and described it, 
while lie lias discovered number¬ 
less other treasures, historical, 
architectural, artistic.-orecclesi¬ 


astical, that coy Id easily’ have 1 
been overlooked. 

I am amazed to find how 
intimate is his knowledge of 
’church ■ architecture, . how 
learned lie is in the history of 
mediaeval times, and how. fas¬ 
cinating ape his descriptions of 
places, people, and things. 

Truly our England is a 

country t) £ wonders, a trea¬ 
sure-house that has rarely had 
such an able guide, so that all 
who love England may. count 
themselves fortunate that 
Arthur Mcc lias lived, has pro¬ 
duced these miraculous vol¬ 
umes, and is busy producing 
more. Long may lie live to 
do so.. .George C. Williamson 


Two Centenaries 


'J'he stupid fashion of reviling 
the. Victorian Age as one of 
smug tolerance of unparalleled 
evils in our social system is 
placed more truly in perspective 
by two centenaries that fall just 
now. On two successive days, 
a hundred years ago, two Bills of 
fundamental importance -were 
introduced into Parliament. 

One was to prevent bribery and 
corruption at elections, the other 
was a Bill for restricting the em¬ 
ployment of women and children 
in mines and factories. Whole 
volumes of the history of reform 
exists in the mere titles of those 
Bills. When they became Adts of 
Parliament they gave a lead to 
the rest of the world. 


What the sneerers at the 
Victorian Age forgeft is that many 
of the evils in our system which 
such Acts cleared away were not 
the products of that great era, 
but were inherited from earlier 
generations. Cruelty and injus¬ 
tice prevailed at the beginning of 
the reign -and were not wholly 
banished when the reign ended; 
what made that age different 
from others was that i Parlia¬ 
ment and people put their 
shoulder to the wheel in getting 
rid of them. 

We should all be thankful to 
the Victorian Era for purging the 
land of much wrong and misery 
that other reigns had tolerated 
without question. 


f 
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^ DUET ' - 

“ J am told that you have twin 
baby brothers now,” a 
lady^ said to a little boy. 
“ Do they cry much ? ” 

“ They do ! ” said the boy 
in disgust. “ Why, each one 
cries so loud that you can’t 
hear the other.” 

Twenty 

0an you take one from six and 
' leave twenty? " Most people 
will think this is an_, impossible 
thing to do, but it may be accom¬ 
plished quite easily. 

Write on paper the word 
SCORED. This has, of course, 
six letters. Now tear the'paper 
so that you remove the last 
letter. You will then have the 
word SCORE, which means 
twenty. , 



Riding and Walking 

^ man had a journey to make, 
and he timed it so that by 
riding his bicycle at 10 miles 
an hour he would arrive just in 
time for an appointment. Un¬ 
fortunately, owing to a punc¬ 
ture, he had to finish his 
journey on foot. He walked 
at 3 miles an hour, and arrived 
21 minutes late. How far did 
he walk ? 


. Answer next i reek 


Jacko Wakes Up Early 



I T is difficult these long summer evenings to get Jacko to go to bed early, 
and so, of course, he finds it even more difficult to wake up in the morning. 
Without saying anything, Mother Jacko bought a new kind of cuckoo alarm, 
set it for seven o’clock, and placed it in Jatko’s room. Next morning there 
was such a hullaballoo ! “Hey ! Get out of here! ” yelled Jacko as he awoke 
with a start, thinking that a cuckoo had flown into his bedroom. And how 
Mother Jacko enjoyed seeing her boy wide awakb so early in the morning 


THE PANG OF PARTING 

A certain millionaire is said to 
be the saddest nian oh earth. 
'J'he poor millionaire is too 
rich to be gay, 

And gladly would make his 
life sunny. 

But, though willing to give all 
his sorrow' away, 

He can’t bear to part with his 
money ! 

The Friendless Ones 

r piiE Hedgehog’s eyes were red 
with tears. 

He said, “How hard this world 
appears! 

Though people stroke the common 
cat. 

And give the donkey’s neck a pat. 
And rub the pony’s nose, and hug 
Some hideous Sealyham or pug, 
And even pet the chimpanzee, 
Yet no one ever cuddles me! 

I could a piteous tale unfold 
Of how men leave me in the cold. ’’ 

An ancient Owl replied: “ My 
dear. 

Complaints like yours I often hear. 
The world’s neglect has also riled 
The grizzly, bear and grizzly child. 
The selfish person and the pig, 
The crocodile, the snob, and prig, 
The snake and scandalmonger, 
too, 

Are friendless animals like you. 
Against the world you make your 
moan: 

But may the fault not be your 
own?” 


Improvement 

absent-minded man said 
that his memory was im¬ 
proving because he frequently 
remembered things that he had 
forgotten. 

NEIGHBOURS 



Other Worlds Next Week - 

Jn the evening the planet Mars 
may be seen in the south-west. 

In the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen 
about an hour 
before mid¬ 
night on Tuesday next, June 16. 



Dojfou Live at Felixstowe ? 

inhere is a good deal of doubt 
■ about the origin of. this name. 
Some think it is simply the stow 
or place of Felix, the first bishop 
of East Anglia, but unfortunately 
this simple explanation is scarcely 
.likely to be correct, for the old 
spelling of , the name is Filth- 
■ stowe, and that would make it 
the place of foulness or dirt. The' 
most likely explanation, however, 
-is* that Felixstowe is Falaed stow, 
the place of the fold or farmyard. 



rfHAT he'd much rather 
live alone - 

The Hermit-Crablet feels, 

But he can't escape the visits 
Of friendly soles and eels! . 

Lesson 

^ great king asked some of his 
courtiers how they had 
passed the time in the prisons 
into which their youthful pranks 
had sometimes led them. 

One replied that he bad 
learned mathematics, another 
drawing, a third to play the lute. 

“And . you,” resumed the 
monarch, turning to one who 
, kept silence, “ what did you learn 
in your prison?” 

“Sire, I learned never to. go 
there again.” 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading 'Across. 1 The American 
lion. 4 Manuscripts.* 6 Small fresh¬ 
water fish. 9 Relation of one thing 
to another Tn respect of quantity. 
11 Poisonous snake. 13 Creditor.* 14 
Lives. 16 Greek goddess of youth. 
18 Tidy. 19 Fruits of the oak. 2L 
Territorial Army.* 22 A saying. 23 
Duck valued for its down. 25 A 
shelf. 27 To employ. 23 Tidings. 

Reading Down. 1 To buy. 2 Usually 
found by the door. 3 One who stays. 
4 Myself. 5 Not freshly made. 7 De¬ 
pressed. 8 This describes Hitler and his 
gang. 10 Kind of palm. 12 A hard 
rock used for writing on. 15 Flag or 
standard. 17 Drajce played this game. 
20 Edward-briefly. 24 River famous 
in song, 28 Early English.* 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 
Answer next week. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR 


& 


Boy. Now that the war encom¬ 
passes the greater part of the 
world and affects everybody in it, 
what guarantee have’ we that our . 
country will ever regain its old 
prosperity? 

Man. There can be no guar¬ 
antee save that in man’s in¬ 
extinguishable hope, courage, and 
will to live. The world is now 
largely engaged in spoiling much 
that it has taken centuries of 
striving to accomplish. “Scorched 
Earth ” is the way of it. Great 
cities are razed, ports reduced, 
means of transport put out of 
action, trade connections severed, 
and, what is worse than all, mil¬ 
lions of the finest young men in 
the world will have been killed 
when the end comes. Tens or 
hundreds of millions of people 
will have been ruined and driven 
to despair. Yet, despite all this, 
hope .will spring eternal and, as 
after past conflicts, a new and 
better world will be built on the 
ruins of the old. 


Boy. Have there' been many 
world-shaking wars ’in the past? . 

Man. Yes; you were not born 
until after the last world war 
ended in 19 f 8 , and while It cannot 
truly be said that that contest had 
really ended when the present war 
began, It is true that a great re¬ 
covery had taken place by 1939 . 
The world has known many long 
and .bitter wars, which have - 
changed the face of civilisation, 
but hope and courage have always 
survived to save mankind. For 
example, what greater desolation 
can be imagined than the Thirty 
Years War, originating as a con¬ 
test between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism, which re¬ 
duced Germany to a desert in 
1618 - 1648 , and In which other 
nations were more or less in¬ 
volved? ^Many Germans must 
have despaired when peace was 
made at last, and probably few 
imagined/what strides would be 
made In the despoiled territory in 
the years to come. 


Boy. But the British Empire is 
scattered all over the world, and 
does not that make difficult re¬ 
covery within its borders, especi¬ 
ally in the Mother Country? 

Man. Yes, the British Empire 
is cither bound together or 
severed by the sea, and now more 
than ever before its sea connec¬ 
tions are threatened. In recent 
years an increasing part of the 
overseas trade of the United King¬ 
dom has been donp with the 
British communities abroad. 
Great and rich territories have 
become economically bound up 
with British ownership and con¬ 
trol. Some of those territories 
have already been invaded and 
captured, and others are being 
attacked. This means -much to 
our powers of wealth production, • 
for our own island is poor in raw 
materials aqd has to fetch from 
abroad every year hundreds of 
millions of pounds’ worth of 
metals, timber, fibres, rubber, 
oil, to say nothing of foodstuffs 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

and feeding stuffs. Thus there is 
a direct threat to the standard of 
living fn our country; it is in a 
very real sense that we are fight¬ 
ing for life. 

Boy.' So that for our people to 
maintain their standard of life it 
would be necessary to win this 
war and secure either the means 
of permanent peace or the power 
to protect the nations overseas? 

Man. Yes; we cannot make 
more than a poor living on our 
own resources in the United King¬ 
dom. We must obtain from 
abroad the stream of precious 
cargoes on which British world 
trade has been built. Now we are 
living, working, and fighting with 
the aid of food and goods and 
munitions lent us .by America; but 
that lending must come to an end 
with the peace, or soon after, and 
we shall then have to set to work 
as never before, to earn a good 
living. Here and now we have to 
bend all our energies to winning 
the war. 


The Children's Newspaper June 13. 1942 

TESTIMONIAL 

A native cook, proudly pre¬ 
senting his testimonials in 
applying for a new situation, 
included the following in 
blissful unconsciousness of its 
unkind irony: “This man 
cooked for me for six months ; 
it seemed six years. He left 
on account of illness—my ill¬ 
ness.” And the man won¬ 
dered why he did not get the 
post. .. 

Charade 

AFy first asserts your power to 
do, 

My second that you’ve done it. 
Pray be my whole, and tell us 
now 

All that you know about it. 

Answer next week 

Blunder-Bus 

0ne that takes you to Highgate 
when you want to go to 
Streatham. „ 

FRIEND OR FOE?. 

j\,£ost of us know this little 
migrant, which will sit on a 
rail or some other favourite. perch, 
■constantly flying 
■ up iffter a pass¬ 
ing insect, and 
returning to the 
same spot time 
after time for 
several hours. As 
it frequents 
gardens, orchards, 
and woodlands, 
and nests in 
them, it is an ally 
of the gardener, 
for its food con¬ 
sists entirely of 
insects, although 
in some parts of 
the, country it is • 
still wrongly 
called the “.cherry- 
eater.” Fly¬ 
catchers can be encouraged to 
nest in small boxes open at the 
top, fixed fairly high. They are’, 
also fond of nesting on beams 
and ledges. 



Spotted 

Flycatcher 


SWEETENS CHILD’S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother! 1 You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ’ sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too-much 
rich food. ’ Milk of Magnesia ’ over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches the stomach. That sick, 
ill feeling quickly .passes away and 
in no time the little one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ moves the bowels, and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which 
have made the child ill. At the 
first sign of sickness just give ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ’ and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2 / 10 - (treble quantity).. Including 
Purchase Tax. Also .’ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7 d./ 1 / 11 , 
2/3 and 3/11 J. (Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite sure it is ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ 


‘Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. 
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